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and the proctors, formed themselves into what the
scholars nicknamed a Council of War, to arrange with
Byron for the safety of the University. Drilling went
on steadily in the quadrangles of Christ Church and
Corpus Christi, of New College and Magdalen.
Attempts were also made to take up Osney Bridge
and to substitute a drawbridge. But the townsmen
and their train-bands, which had assembled in Broken
Hayes, objected, and the scholars and troopers were
forced to desist.

But a strong Parliamentary force lay at Aylesbury.
It was evident that, with the best will in the world,
a few hundred troopers and enthusiastic scholars could
not hold the city, which lay at present so far from the
King's quarters. The townsmen were by no means
eager Royalists. They made fair pretences of joining
with the University and King's troops, but they in-
formed Parliament that all they had done for the
King was at the instigation of the University. The
University accordingly sent to Aylesbury to inform
the threatening Parliamentarians there that they would
lay down their arms and dismiss the troopers. Dr
Pink, however, Warden of New College and Deputy
Vice-Chancellor, who had gone to make his peace at
Aylesbury, was seized and committed to prison in the
gate-house at Westminster. On loth September
Byron rode away. About a hundred volunteers from
the University accompanied him, and most of them
made their way to Worcester before the siege.

Two days later Colonel Arthur Goodwin rode into
the city with a troop of Parliamentarians. Goodwin
was lodged at Merton, and his troopers picketed their
horses in Christ Church meadows. The college gates
were kept open, and the soldiers wandered in to see
the cathedral and painted windows, ** and much ad-
mired at the idolatry of them." Lord Say, the
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